1935 Connecticut Tercentenary Half Dollar 


25,018 pieces were coined at the Philadelphia Mint In April and May, 1935 with 18 pieces reserved for annual assay. 
Designed and modeled by Henry Kreis under the direction of Paul Manship. Distributed by the Connecticut Tercentenary 
Commission, Samuel H. Fisher chairman. Image courtesy of The San Diego Collection. 


Authorized by Congress on June 21, 1934 and issued in commemoration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Colony of Connecticut. 


Design: 
Obverse: tree; at top, around border, IN GOD WE TRUST-LIBERTY. In right field between base and 
branches of oak tree, THE CHARTER OAK; below base of oak tree, CONNECTICUT, 1635-1935. 


Reverse: Large American eagle to left on a rock foundation; at top, around border, UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA and below, thirteen small stars; in lower left field, E PLURIBUS UNUM; below eagle, HALF 
DOLLAR. 


Designed by Henry Kreis, an artist working under the direction of Paul Manship. The Act of Congress 
for this issue states that the Government shall not pay for the expenses of the designing of the models 
but it did finance this as a Public Works Administration (PWA) project. The dies were prepared by the 
Medallic Art Company of New York. 

The Connecticut Tercentenary Commission released these, in small boxes, through the banks of 
Connecticut, at one dollar each. Proceeds from the sale of the coins were used to defray the expenses of 
the Celebration. 


“The Connecticut Tercentenary commemorative half dollar, the minting of which has been authorized 
by Congress, willl not be ready for distribution for several months, but orders are being taken and placed 
on file now at the office of the Tercentenary Commission. The price will be $1.00, plus postage. 


All those ordering now will be advised when the coins are ready for purchase and distribution.”* 


“Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., has approved the design for the Connecticut 
Tercentenary fifty cent piece. 


1 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Commemorative Half Dollar, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 1, October 11, 1934, p. 2. 


The coin commemorates a romantic episode in the history of the colony featuring as it does the Charter 
Oak that ancient tree in which the charter of the Colony, secured by Governor John Winthrop, the 
younger, from Charles II, was hidden from Sir Edmond Andros in 1687. The reproduction is a portrait of 
the famous Oak from C. D. W. Brownell’s painting executed in 1855, just eleven years before the death of 
the tree. 

The American eagle appears on the other side, as the coin will be a federal issue. Thirteen stars are 
incorporated in the design commemorative of the fact that Connecticut was one of the thirteen original 
states. 
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The Charter Oak. A painting by C. D. Brownell in 1855. Just 11 months prior to the storm that felled this mighty Oak. 
Courtesy of the Connecticut Historical Society. 


Mr. Henry G. Kreis of Essex, the sculptor who designed the Tercentenary medal, also designed the 
coin, under the direction of Paul Manship (or Theodore Sizer? - LG) of New Haven, chairman of the 
Public Works of Art Project, for the New Haven district, and the Tercentenary Committee on 
Commemorative Coins including Mr. George Dudley Seymour of New Haven, Mrs. H. A. Perkins of 
Hartford, Miss A. B. Jennings of Fairfield, Mrs. C. A. Goodwin of Hartford, Mr. Bancel LaFarge of 
Hamden, Professor Alfred R. Bellinger of New Haven, and Mr. Sizer. 

Announcement will be made immediately when the coin has been minted and is ready for 
distribution.” 


“As | read David C. Kroop’s article in the June issue (Brookgreen Gardens: Celebrating a Numismatic 
Connection,’ p. 44), | noticed that Paul Manship erroneously was credited with creating the Connecticut 
Tercentenary half dollar. It was, in fact, designed by my uncle, Henry Godfrey Kreis, who lived in Essex, 
Connecticut. He and Mr. Manship were good friends, but it was Uncle Henry who crafted this coin. John 
F. Kreis, ANA 3133537. 


Editors Note: Mr. Kreis is correct regarding this error, for which The Numismatist accepts full 
responsability. 


2 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Tercentenary Coin, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 6, March 12, 1935, p. 1. 


It has been commonly stated that Henry Kreis executed the Connecticut Tercentenary half dollar under 
the direction of Manship, but John Kreis disagrees. ‘As Uncle Henry explained to me, the design was his 


idea. | beleive it had a much different origin, going back to a time before he met Paul Manship.”3 


The Windsor War Memorial on the cairn in Windsor Green, CT. Image courtesy of CTMonuments.net 


“, . . Before | take leave of this historic spot permit me to submit a cut of the bronze eagle that stands 
on a cairn in Windsor Green, CT. It was designed by Evelyn Longman Batchelder, local sculptress, and 
dedicated to all the soldiers from the Pequot War to the A. E. F. It is brought into prominence here more 
particularly for comparison with the eagle on the reverse of the Charter Oak half dollar, and to create an 
objective impression of the essential difference between offensive and defensive instincts. 

If | may venture the opinion, without deliberate intent to create an invidious comparison, the patriarchal 
eagle designed by Kreiss is a rather formidable creature who might, by preference, carry arrows in both 
claws. | prefer to regard the Windsor eagle as the mother bird that protects her own; but there are those 


who will still contend that the ‘female of the species is more deadly than the male.”4 


3 The Numismatist, Letters, Kreis & the Connecticut Tercentenary Half Dollar,by John F. Kreis, ANA 3133537, August 2019, 
p. 13. 

4 The Numismatist, The Charter Oak Half Dollar, By Dunbar D. Scott, Connecticut District Secretary, November 1935, 

p. 762. 


“To the Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts Charles Moore from Commission of Fine Arts 
member Eggerton Swartwout on November 15, 1934, regarding the design of the Connecticut 
Tercentenary Half Dollar. 


Last week | had a letter from Sam Fisher, who is the Chairman of the State of Connecticut 
Tercentenary Commission, in regard to the commemorative half dollar, saying that he understood the 
design would have to be submitted to the Fine Arts Commission, and asking me how he should go about 
it. | told him the usual method of procedure and that it ought to be submitted by the Commission through 
the Mint authorities, saying that at that time | didn’t know exactly when the next meeting of the 
Commission would take place, but that it probably would be early in December, and that if he wanted to 
get some kind of preliminary approval prior to that time, because of haste in having the half dollar made, 
he could take the matter up with you and that probably Lawrie would be the one to have most to say on 
the subject, as the sculptor member of the Commission. | received a letter from Fisher yesterday saying 
that he had written to you, and to Lee Lawrie, and had also written to Mr. (sic) O’Reilly, the Acting Director 
of the Mint, sending him photographs at a small scale. 

| have just been talking to Lawrie on the telephone, and he says he has received the photographs 
which were at a larger scale than were sent to me, and that he thinks in general the coin will be a very 
distinguished one but that the eagle is not entirely satisfactory. The head and the feet are more like those 
of a hawk, and that the wings might be stronger and more powerful, and that the little stars under ‘United 
States of America’ are so small that they would be pin points in the reduction. He thinks the tree is 
interesting but doesn’t like the broken branch on the left. | told him that | agree with him and that it 
seemed to me that the eagle was to smooth and slick in treatment; that some kind of dove sitting on a 
couple of posts, and that | didn’t think the body of the eagle was big enough, and in general there was a 
lack of power and that | didn’t quite like the straight lines of the lower branches of the tree, which look as if 
it was the same line running through behind the trunk. Lawrie was inclined to agree with this and asked 
me if | would write you about it, and also to Fisher. 

| don’t think | will write much on criticism to Fisher until | hear from you. | might say that | have a couple 
of letters from Theodore Sizer who is the Assistant Director of Fine Arts at Yale, and who is a member of 
this Committee. Sizer is very enthusiastic about the coin and tells me that the tree is very close copy of 
the Charter Oak, and that the leaves have necessarily been make (sic) somewhat out of scale so they 
would show. | told Fisher in my letter last week that while he could take this up in a preliminary way with 
you and Lawrie, still it would be better to have the coin passed on my (sic) the entire Commission at their 


next meeting.”® 
Commission of Fine Arts 

Minutes of Meeting held in Washington, D.C., December 3, 1934. 
The following members were present: 
Mr. Moore, Chairman, 
Mr. Swartwout, 
Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Savage, 
Mr. Coolidge, 


Also Mr. H. P. Caemmerer, Executive Secretary and Administrative Officer. 


Connecticut Tercentenary Coin: By letter of November 15, 1934, the Secretary of the Treasury 
submitted photographs of the models for the Connecticut Tercentenary Coin, as follows: 


5 The Authoritative Reference on Commemorative Coins 1892-1954, by Kevin Flynn, published by Kyle Vick, 2008, 
p. 269-270. 


November 15, 1934. 


Hon. Charles Moore, 
Chairman, 

The Commission of Fine Arts, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

| have the honor to submit for your consideration the photographs of designs prepared by Mr. Henry G. 
Kreis, of Essex, Connecticut, for the coin authorized by Act of Congress dated June 21, 1934, to 
commemorate the three-hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Colony of Connecticut. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


A letter had been received from Mr. Samuel H. Fisher, Chairman of the Connecticut Tercentenary 
Commission, Litchfield, Connecticut, with photographs of the models, as follows: 


Litchfield, Connecticut 
November 12th, 1934 


Mr. Charles Moore, Chairman 
The Commission of Fine Arts 
Navy Department Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

| am writing you on behalf of the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut, of which | am 
the Chairman. 

The last Congress authorized the issuance of a commemorative coin for our Tercentenary and Mr. 
Henry Kreis has made designs for the coin which we would like to submit for approval to your 
Commission. 

You will find enclosed herewith photographs of the design. If you wish to have eight-inch plaster casts 
also submitted we shall be glad to do so. 

| have taken the liberty of writing to Mr. Egerton Swartwout, who happens to be a personal friend and 
fellow-member of the Century, and he suggested taking the matter up direct with you. | have also written 
Mr. Lee Lawrie, as the sculptor member of the Commission and am sending to Miss M. M. O’Reilly, the 
Acting Director of the Mint, similar photographs for the approval of the Mint. 

If there is anything further you wish us to do in the matter | hope you will advise me, and we would 
appreciate it if we could have the approval of the Commission as soon as possible, provided of course the 
design is satisfactory. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Samuel H. Fisher. 


SHF:MB 
Encl. 


P. S. The photographs enclosed are the small size, but the larger, or eight-inch, size has been sent to 
Mr. Lawrie. 
Mr. Lawrie, who had received prints of the models, had the following comments to make: 


149 East 119th Street, 
New York, 


November 15, 1934 


Dear Mr. Fisher: 


| have your letter of November 12, with the photographs of Mr. Kreis’s models for the Connecticut 
Tercentenary coin. 


The Commission of Fine Arts will meet about December 3rd when the design for the coin will be 
considered. 


A brochure in my Numismatic Library. 


The scheme and models are excellent, and | believe 
the Commission will approve them. | shall give you my 
own criticisms here, but perhaps it would be better not 
to pass them along to Mr. Kreis until after the design 
has been considered by the Commission. 

| think Mr. Kreis’s eagle is finely designed and 
modeled, but the joints of the wings seem to me not to 
be strong enough, and | wonder if the head and talons 
are not slightly like a hawk’s. 

Since the stars under UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
would be very small spots when the models were 
reduced to the half dollar size, | believe they would 
work better in the design if they were larger. 

My friend, George Dudley Seymour, is, | know, 
deeply interested in this coin, and | have heard about it 
from him. | am happy that it is to be a fine one. 


SO 


Yours very truly. 
(Signed) LL (Lee Lawrie) 


Mr. Samuel H. Fisher, Chairman, 
Connecticut Tercentenary Commission. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Copy to Mr. H. P. Caemmerer, Secretary 
The Commission of Fine Arts 


Mr. Swartwout had also received prints of the 
models and made the following statements 


regarding them: 


cans nti arehiint ont alte emailed’ 


10 East 40th Street, New York 
November 15, 1934. 


Charles Moore, Chairman, 
The Commission of Fine Arts, 
Winsor Hill, 

Duxbury, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 


| have just been talking to Lawrie on the telephone, and he says he has received the photographs, 
which were at a larger scale then were sent me, and that he thinks in general the coin will be a very 
distinguished one but that the eagle is not entirely satisfactory. 

The head and the feet are more like those of a hawk, and that the wings might be stronger and more 
powerful, and that the little stars under ‘United States of America’ are so small that they would be pin 
points in reduction. 

He thinks the tree is interesting but doesn’t like the broken branch on the left. | told him that | agreed 
with him and that it seemed to me that the eagle was too smooth and slick in treatment; that the features 
were not enough marked and that to me it looked like some kind of dove sitting on a couple of posts, and 
that | didn’t think the body of the eagle was big enough, and in general there was a lack of power and- 
that | didn’t quite like the straight lines of the lower branches of the tree, which look as if it was the same 
line running through behind the trunk. Lawrie was inclined to agree with this and asked if | would write to 
you about it, and also to Fisher. | don’t think | will write much of criticism to Fisher until | hear from you. 

| might say that | have had a couple of letters from Theodore Sizer, who is the Assistant Director of 
Fine Arts at Yale, and who is a member of this Committee. Sizer is very enthusiastic about the coin and 
tells me that the tree is a close copy of the Charter Oak, and that the leaves have necessarily been made 
somewhat out of scale as they would show. | told Fisher in my letter of last week that while he could take 
this up in a preliminary way with you and Lawrie, still it would be better to have the coin passed on by the 
entire Commission at their next meeting. 


Yours very truly, 
Eggerton Swartwout. 


The Commission was generally pleased with the models. Mr. Clarke remarked it was a good thing that 
the artist had indicated the words ‘Charter Oak’ as the tree did not look much like an oak, though it was 
possibly the best he could do. The Commission felt the artist could improve the appearance of the 
reverse by making a re-study of the bare branch and by giving the straight line of the lower branches 
more power. Mr. Savage said that the artist, Mr. Kreis, was a pupil of Paul Manship, and that he had 
heard the members of the Tercentenary Commission are quite enthusiastic over the design. The 
Commission concurred in the criticisms made by Mr. Lawrie and Mr. Swartwout regarding the eagle’s 
head and approved the models subject to these and the above criticisms, which were conveyed in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. (Exhibit B) 


Exhibit B 
December 6, 1934. 


Dear Sir, 

The Commission of Fine Arts at their meeting on December 3, 1934, considered the photographs, 
submitted with your letter of November 15, of the design prepared by Mr. Henry G. Kreis of Essex, 
Connecticut, for the Connecticut Tercentenary Coin. 

The Commission have to advise you that the joints of the wings of the eagle are not rounded enough; 
also that the head and talons are more like those of a hawk than of an eagle. 

The stars should be somewhat larger so that they may be plainly visible when the model is reduced to 
the half-dollar size. Also the eagle’s feathers are insufficiently expressed—they seem too smooth in 
treatment and lack vitality. 

On the reverse, the oak tree would be improved by a restudy of the bare limb and by giving the straight 
line of the lower branches more power. 

The models for the obverse and reverse are approved, with the suggestions to the artist as above 
indicated. 

The photographs are returned to you herewith. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Charles Moore, 
Chairman. 


Hon. Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 


Commission of Fine Arts 
Minutes of Meeting held in New York City, January 16, 1935. 


The following members were present: 
Mr. Moore, Chairman, 

Mr. Swartwout, 

Mr. Clarke, 

Mr. Lawrie, 


Also Mr. H. P. Caemmerer, Executive Secretary and Administrative Officer. There was also present by 
invitation, Mr. William Mitchell Kendall of the firm of McKim, Mead and White, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Connecticut Tercentenary Coin: The Secretary stated that he had been in communication with the 
Office of the Director of the Mint regarding the models for the Connecticut Tercentenary Coin by Mr. 
Henry G. Kreis. Mr. Kreis was to have made some changes in the model, recommended by the 
Commission, but the Mint had not received the revised models to date. Mr. Lawrie said that Mr. Kreis was 
doubtless in California at this time assisting Mr. Arthur Brown in the pediment sculptor for the Labor 
Department Building. 

Thereupon a letter was received from Mr. Samuel H. Fisher, Chairman of the Connecticut Tercentenary 
Commission, stating that the changes in the models have been made and that photographs of the revised 
models are being sent to the Mint. The letter also confirmed Mr. Lawrie’s statement as to Mr. Kreis. 


Model by Henry Kreis for obverse of Connecticut Tercentenary half dollar. Courtesy of An Illustrated History of 
Commemorative Coinage, Don Taxay, ARCO Press, New York City, 1967, p. Taxay, p. 158. 


Adopted model by Henry Kreis for reverse of Conneticut Tercentenary half dollar. Courtesy of Taxay, p. 159. 


To the Director of the Mint Nellie Tayloe Ross from the Chairman of the Tercentenary Commission 
Samuel Fisher on January 31, 1935, regarding the Connecticut Tercentenary Half Dollar. 


| am enclosing herewith photographs of the obverse and reverse of the proposed Connecticut half- 
dollar which has been revised by the artist, Mr. Henry Kreis, in accordance with the suggestions 
contained in the letter of the chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

We trust that this design will be satisfactory to you and to the Secretary of the Treasury and that the 
work of minting can proceed as rapidly as possible because we desire to have the coins ready for 
distribution early this year. 

| do not know if you wish anything further before passing on the design but the large models are in the 
hands of the Medallic Art Company of 210 East 51st Street, New York, which Company furnished our 
Tercentenary medals. 

In this connection | would like to ask at this time of we could have the master dies made by the 
Medallic Art Company and sent t the mint for the making of the working dies. | understand this procedure 
is often followed but we wish to do exactly what you desire in this matter. 

We have a number of inquires from collectors for proofs and coins with special finish and also coins of 
different mints. We do not want to unnecessarily bother you about this, but would appreciate such 
information as you can give us and also if there are any special charges for any of these particular 
features. These questions, you understand, are raised merely because of the inquires which have come 
to our office. 

If you would like to have a personal interview regarding any of these matters | should be glad to go to 
Washington for that 
purpose. 


To the Secretary of the Commission of Fine Arts H.R. Caemmerer from the sculptor member of the 
Commission of Fine Arts Lee Lawrie on February 4, 1935, regarding the designs of the 
Connecticut Tercentenary Half Dollar. 


| think these Conn. Coin models are excellent. As | haven't the earlier photos | can’t compare the 
revised models with the models as theywere but | am sure these are good. The Commission concurred 
and two days later the work was formally approved by the Treasury Department. 
May | suggest that, should you desire it, | shall be glad to give the Superintendent of the Mint at 
Philadelphia instructions to place the first 100 coins (sic-in) individual envelopes, marking the envelopes 
to indicate the order in which the coins came from the press. The coins would not differ from those to 
follow but some sentiment might attach to the idea of having the first one hundred from the press kept 
separate. The Mint would, of course, supply these small envelopes without cost to you. 


To the Acting Director of the Mint Mary O’Reilly fromthe Chairman of the  Tercentenary 
Commission Samuel Fisher on March 18, 1935, regarding the Connecticut Tercentenary Half 
Dollar. 


Mr. Trees of the Medallic Art Company informs me that he is shipping to the Mint today the dies for the 
Connecticut commemorative half-dollar. Can you advise me when the coins will be ready for issue, as we 
wish to make arrangements for their distribution and announce this some little time in advance? 

The Commission desires to have 15,000 of these coins at the outset, and I understand that the first 
two hundred will be in special folders and numbered in the order of their minting. 

Thanking you for all you (sic) courtesy | this matter, | am, 


To the Acting Director of the Mint Mary O’Reilly from the Chairman of the Tercentenary 
Commission Samuel Fisher on April 11, 1935, regarding the Connecticut Tercentenary Half Dollar. 


Thank you for your telegram of April 10th informing me that the Mint in Philadelphia has on hand 
15,000 Connecticut half-dollars awaiting our order. 

The Tercentenary Commission has arranged with the Hartford National Bank and Trust company of 
this city to purchase these coins for us and to act as distributing agent for the Commission. 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST CO 


CONNECTICUT 
D 1792 


Various boxes of issue. Image courtesy of TG. 


| have today delivered to Mr. Ostrom Enders, the Vice President and Cashier of the Bank, a letter of 
authorization, a copy of which you will find enclosed herewith. The Bank, of course will take charge of any 
costs for expressage, insurance, etc. 

You were good enough to suggest that the first one hundred half-dollars would be put in 
special envelopes or containers which would be numbered in that order in which the coins were 
minted. | trust you will be able to carry out this suggestion and that these first one hundred coins 
will be put together in such a way that they may be readily identified when received in Hartford. 

The demand for the coins already has been large, and, as we may have to order some more up to the 
limit of authorization, may | trouble you to let me know how far in advance it is necessary to advise you if 
we wish to order more half-dollars? 

Thanking you for your courtesy, | am. 


To the Acting Director of the Mint Mary O’Reilly from the Chairman of the Tercentenary 
Commission Samuel Fisher on April 25, 1935, regarding the Connecticut Tercentenary Half Dollar. 


The Connecticut commemorative half-dollars were put on sale Monday, April 22, and the demand has 
now nearly exhausted our supply so | have wired you as follows: 


‘In view of rapid sale of Connecticut half-dollars | wish on behalf of the Tercentenary Commission to 
order ten thousand more. Letter of confirmation follows.’ 

| understand that the additional ten thousand asked for can be furnished within a day or two, and | 
would appreciate it if you would wire me just when you would expect them to be ready so that we can 
arrange with the Hartford National Bank and Trust company to make payment at once, and have them 
shipped to its office here in Hartford. 


“, .. | have the honor to be entrusted by the Tercentenary Commission with the official announcement 
concerning the contemplated immediate issue of what will come to be known as the ‘Charter Oak Half 
Dollar.’ The master dies have been received by the Director of the Mint and it is fully expected that an 
initial consignment of 15,000 will be in the hands of the Tercentenary Commission for sale by the first of 
April. 

The requirements specified by the Federal Government demand that any design adopted for use on 
the obverse of any commemorative coin shall contain a figure or combination of figures that is emblematic 
of Liberty. Nothing could be selected in Connecticut more appropriate than the Charter Oak, known by 
reputation to every high-school student in the country since history began to be taught in our public 
school system. 

The legend is fairly well known, but a hasty review of the essential details may revive the memory of 
perhaps a good many readers. In June, 1633, standing under the branches of this venerable oak, with a 
hole in its side, the chief of the Pequot Indian tribe sold ‘Dutch Point? and much of what is now the 
confines of the city of Hartford to Jacob Van Curler for a bolt of woolen cloth, 6 kettles, 6 axes, 18 knives, 
a pair of shears and a musket. 

Based on the voyage of John Cabot in 1497, the English claimed most of North America, so that when 
the Mohican Indians recommended in flowing terms the fertile valley of the Connecticut River to the 
settlers of the Massachusetts Colony, the Rev. Thomas Hooker, with a band of pilgrims, traveled 
tediously overland and established the town of Hartford. Under the same tree the Hooker Company 
bought the same property of Sequassen, chief of the river Indians, for a consignment of coats, blankets, 
knives and hoes, and agreed, as a condition of the bill of sale, never to cut down the old tree where the 
Indians for generations had conducted their tribal ceremonies. 

There was a curious traditional Indian sentiment about the tree, combined with normal turpitude in the 
repeated sale of the landed area which surrounded it, that finally led to a tension between the Dutch and 
the English. 

There was never any question about the priority of the Dutch settlement in their ‘House of Hope,’ but 
rather their right to the preemption. Time wore on. In exactly fifty-one years the throne of England had 
passed from Charles | to James II, who sent Sir Edmund Andros to become the Governor of the Colony 
of Connecticut. It seems that on the night of Oct. 31-Nov. 1, in the year 1687, he announced in the 
Provincial Council his instructions to confiscate the Charter and rule the colony by decree. Suddenly the 
candles were extinguished. When they were re-lit (by decree) it was discovered that Joseph Wadsworth 
and the Charter had disappeared. He had run the equivalent of four blocks south and hid the Charter in 
the receptive bosom of that great oak tree. 

Now a certain George Wyllys decided to leave England and join the Hooker company. He sent William 
Gibbons with twenty men and the framework for a spacious house. The land assigned to Wyllys chanced 
to include the celebrated old oak whose existence had been guaranteed in the original transfer of the 
land. It was Wyllys’ daughter, Ruth, who finally divulged the hiding place, and before the turn of the 
century the copy of the Charter that had been retained in England was delivered over to the Colony by 
William III. Both of these are on exhibition today. One may be seen by tourists in the headquarters of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, and the other in the assembly hall of the State Library. 

One hundred and years after this famous old oak had nurtured and sustained the liberties of 
Connecticut it crashed to earth in a heavy storm, and its great crooked arms that had been upstretched to 
heaven for centuries buried themselves in the little hillside where Charter Oak Place now begins. 

The work on the design of the coin is a P.W.A. project. It was executed by Henry G. Kreiss, under the 
general direction of Paul Manship, in Essex, Conn., from the original painting of Brownell in 1856. 

Kreiss’ design is simple and sturdy, like the pioneers who planted grapes on the rocky hillsides from 
Rockville to Rocky Hill and from Lebanon and Coventry to Litchfield. 


The distribution will be in the hands of The Tercentenary Commission, who may be addressed at the 
State Library, in Hartford. The price will be one dollar plus postage. Samuel H. Fisher is chairman of the 
Commission, and Albert R. Rogers, executive director. 


Dunbar D. Scott 
District Secretary for Connecticut 


191 Oxford St., Hartford, Conn., March 15, 1935.”6 


“Since my appointment, in the beginning of this year, | have been too preoccupied to have 
accomplished what might reasonably have been expected. Our own local society is now a cohesive 
organization of nearly thirty members, comprised of the most distinguished personnel in the community. 
At the last meeting Luman S. Drowne, of Northampton, Mass., treated the assembly to one of his edifying 
and illuminating lectures that have been constructed out of a varied experience of more than forty years. 

Horace M. Grant, the capable and genial District Secretary for Rhode Island, visited the Hartford 
Society in its formative period to give counsel, indicate the casual hazards and outline the course that 
contributes to the legitimate purposes of such an organization. 

Meanwhile a coin club of about fifteen members has been organized in Waterbury. | admit | know too 
little about it at this writing, but Oscar G. Schelke, 192 Atwood Ave., is president, and L.E. Talbot, 19 
Colley St., is the secretary. Judging from the geographical position of the more than thirty Connecticut 
members now affiliated with the parent society, it would seem possible and desirable shortly to organize 
localized clubs, and | shall be only too well pleased to devote my fraternal and official resources to this 
end. 

By way of digression, | am impelled to say with regard to Mr. Philpott’s philippic on the Texas 
commemorative half dollar: 

It seems tinged with something beside judicial acumen. A banker's philosophy is founded on the basis 
of pure equilibrium in which precedent and conventionality are inviolate and innovations taboo. 

If we say that there are five thousand members in the A.N.A and _ twenty-five thousand 
supernumeraries, we conclude that the numismatists of the country will never absorb a million-and-a-half 
of these coins. The instincts of the salesman must be enlisted ahead of any other consideration, because 
the Texas Centennial Commission must sell more than a million of these souvenirs to the general public, 
and they must do it by methods of cooperation and enthusiasm that will depart diametrically from the 
Stone Mountain fiasco. 


If | should say that it seems a better measure of patriotic zeal to ‘Remember the Alamo’ than to 
‘Remember the Maine,’ it must be regarded as a purely personal interpretation. In my mind the Alamo, 
with Travis, Bowie and Crockett, have always stood out on the highest peak in the panorama of Texas 
history. 

| like to feel that a proprietary interest in the Alamo is a part of our birthright as the Texans might 
participate in the glory of Bunker Hill or the unique renown of the Charter Oak. 
| have a bronze medal struck in An VIII (1800) to commemorate Napoleon’s victory at Marengo, on which 
the battle scene in micrographically engraved in a space 15x32 mm., but it would seem feasible to outline 
any portion of the battle of San Jacinto on a relatively small coin that would crowd the open spaces Mr. 
Philpott admires. There is nothing in an open space to even inspire an honorable difference of opinion. 

The imputation about the strutting eagle is certainly not well founded. To me it is a delightful and 
appropriate association of a lone star and a lone eagle ready to take off and spread its sheltering wings to 
protect the institutions and ideals of Texas from this kind of ridicule. Of course we are not used to the 
association of wings with the Goddess of Liberty, or Déesse de Raison as created by M. Chaumette in 
1792, unless we arbitrarily attribute her origin to the realms above. 

Woodrow Wilson used to say that the drive for liberty always came from underneath, which seems to 
imply that if there is no staunch substratum of people demanding fundamental rights the cherished figure 
of Liberty may indeed ‘take wings.’ 


6 The Numismatist, Report From Connecticut, April 1935, p. 232-233. 


Is it possible that Coppini has caught such an impression from the people of the Southern Empire and 
engraved this conviction into a metallic record that will go down to posterity in an effort to perpetuate a 
situation that will either be remembered or forgotten, depending precisely to what degree these tokens 
enter into our national life. 

| cannot restrain the impulse also to observe that the criticism of her great left arm is about as logical as 
to say that if she were standing her legs would reach the ground; but we have ceased to be ethical. We 
must not discuss her anatomy before a mixed audience. 

Mr. Philpott says it’s outrageous. | say it’s courageous in these days of block-house architecture and 
clock-head art, and if Coppini will promise hereafter to mind his v’s and u’s | will exonerate him on every 
count. 

| should feel a great curiosity to read Mr. Philpott’s analytical impressions of the Connecticut 
Tercentenary Medal as illustrated in The Numismatist for January, 1935, page 25. It is nearly irresistible 
for an iconoclast or a satirist to suggest that the eight human figures on the obverse were carved from the 
same kind of wood as the legendary Connecticut nutmegs; also that the geometrical grapes on the 
reverse produced the severe precision of the celebrated Blue Laws. Religion has always been 
perpendicular and Education stands sufficiently erect to constitute a third element in what economists call 
a ‘vertical trust.’ It is quite a combine to get out of an arbor of grapes. ..”” 


“, .. For a number of years numismatists were divided as to which side should be called the obverse 
and which the reverse with David M. Bullowa designating the eagle side as the obverse, following 
notations in Mint records. Today the preference is that the oak tree side is the obverse. . . 

During April and May 1935 the full authorized coinage of 25,000 pieces, plus 18 coins for the Assay 
Commission, was produced at the Philadelphia Mint. The Connecticut Tercentenary Commission 
encased the coins in small cardboard boxes and distributed them through banks in the state as well as by 
mail to coollectors. The vast majority went to Connecticut citizens, for by mid-1935 the commemorative 
boom had not yet begun, and interest in numismatic circles was sufficient to absorb only a few thousand 
pieces. 

On July 8, 1935, Herbert L. Crapo, executive secretary of the Tercentenary Commission, wrote to coin 
dealer L.W. Hoffecker, stating: ‘we have disposed of our entire original allotment of 25,000, and are 
having some difficulty in reserving a few which we want to present as gifts to dignitaries.’ Apparently, 
even these few reserved pieces were gone by September. There was never any problem concernig 
profiteering, exploitation, or anything else connected with this issue, except perhaps the unauthorized use 
of Public Works Administration funds, a minor situation. . .”8 


“The Tercentenary Appropriation 

A hearing will be given by the Committee on Appropriations of the General Assembly on Thursday, 
March 14, at 2 p. m. for the bill which provides an appropriation for expenses in connection with the 
celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Connecticut.The appropriation request 
is for $250,000, including $175,000 for general expenses, $50,000 for assistance to towns planning 
Tercentenary celebrations, and $25,000 for restoration of the Henry Whitfield House in Guilford as a 
permanent memorial of the Tercentenary. 

Both houses of the General Assembly have adopted, upon a favorable report of the Juducuary 
Committee, a bill providing for continuance in office of the members of the Tercentenary Commission and 


authorizing the carrying out of an appropriate observance of the anniversary.”9 


“Greeting from the President 
President Roosevelt has written to Governor Cross of his hope to visit Connecticut during the 
Tercentenary Celebration. His lett, which is in reply to an invitation sent by the Governor, is as follows: 


7 The Numismatist, Report from Connecticut, Dunbar D. Scott, District Secretary for Connecticut, April 1935, p. 231-232. 

8 Commemorative Coins of the United States; A Complete Encyclopedia, Q. David Bowers. Published by Bowers and 
Merena Galleries, Inc., Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894, 1991, p. 290-291. 

9 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, The Tercentenary Appropriation, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 6, March 12, 1935, 

p. 2. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
February 15, 1935. 
My dear Governor Cross: 


It was a pleasure to hear from you and to receive as a feature of the State’s Tercentenary Celebration 
the ‘Invitation from the People of Connecticut the their Fellow Citizens throughout the Union and to their 
Freinds over the Borders and beyond the Seas.’ | shall be happy to see that further notice of this cordial 
invitation is given. 

|As you know, | am a near neighbor of yours and a frequent visitor to Connecticut. It is my hope that | 
hhall have the opportunity to visit Connecticut during your celebration. 

May lextend my warmest good wishes to you and to the opeople of your great State. 


Very Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


His Excellency 
Wilbur L. Cross, 
Governor of Connecticut, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Governors of forty states have also replied to the invitation extended by Governor Cross, Many plan to 


attend and all have given motivation through the press to the people of their states about thee 
Connecticut celebration.”"9 


10 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Greeting from the President, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 9, March 12, 1935, p. 1. 
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eAn Invitation 


‘Tuts year Connecticut will celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of its settlement. 

Many residents of other States of the Union look 
with loyal affection to Connecticut as the home of 
their forefathers, and we now invite them to come 
and share with us memories of its historic past, and 
to renew with us faith in its future. 

To others we also extend a welcome. Here in the 
open season is a green and pleasant land, with rolling 
hills and fields, with forests where the dogwood and 
the mountain laurel bloom; with rivers and lakes and 
rushing streams that still keep in their names echoes 
of the long Indian past; with miles of fine beaches and 


friendly harbors along beautiful shores; with mod- 
ern growing cities and old elm-shaded villages, and 
with splendid highways linking them to the quiet 
country-side. 

Throughout the Tercentenary year there will be 
formal State functions, exhibitions and festivities in 
many places; opportunities will be offered for visits 
to our industrial and business centers, our public 
parks and museums, and the seats of learning which 
have brought fame to our State. 

In behalf of the people of this State I, as Governor, 
issue to all an invitation to join in commemorating 
the anniversary of the founding of Connecticut. 


Miler, & bom 


Governor 


From a pamphlet in my Numismatic Library 


Front of the 1935 Connecticut Tercentenary Celebration Medal. Image courtesy of Stacks Bowers Galleries. 


“The official souvenir medal to commorate Connecticut's Tercentenary will be issued, under present 
plans, about November 1, this year. 

It will be in bronze and about three inches in diameter. The design is by Henry G. Kreis, the well known 
artist, who has cooperated with Paul Manship in producing some of the outstanding medals of recent 
years. 

On the obverse of the medal is a group of early settlers dominated by the tall figure of Thomas Hooker, 
and there is a scroll on which appears the phrase ‘Connecticut 1635 — 1935.’ 

A somewhat modernized representation of the coat of arms of the State appears on the reverse. The 
three vines with the nine clusters of grapes are shown, and among the vines, vertically placed, are the 
words ‘Religion,’ ‘Law,’ ‘Education,’ representing Connecticut’s traditional adherence to ‘Religion in a 
deep sense, Education in a broad sense, and Law in common sense.’ Below these words is the motto 
‘Qui Transtulit Sustinet.’? About the circumference runs the phrase ‘Three Centuries of Self-Government 
Based on Constitutional Liberty’ in recognition of the fact that there has existed in Connecticut for three 
hundred years a form of self-government which followed the principle expressed in the Fundamental 
Orders of 1639. 


1. “Qui transtulit sustinet” is the Latin phrase that translates to ‘He who transplanted sustains’ or ‘He who transplanted 
still sustains.’ It is the state motto of Connecticut and appears on the state seal and flag. 


Back of the 1935 Connecticut Tercentenary Celebration Medal. Image courtesy of Stacks Bowers Galleries. 


The first one hundred or so of the medals will be numbered in the order in which they are struck off and 
will be packed in attractive cases, making a most pleasing and valuable souvenir of the Tercentenary 
celebration. These will be sold for $5.00 each. The others, 1,800 or 1,900, will be for sale later at $1.00 a 
piece. Mail orders are now being taken at the office of the Commission and all applicants will be advised 
when the medals are ready for purchase and distribution. 

A Tercentenary Medal Committee has been in charge of the work of securing a souvenir of the 
celebration. Many designs were considered and much historical research was consucted. The chairman 
of the committee is George Dedley Seymour of New Haven. Mrs. H. A. Haskins of Hartford is secretary, 
and the other members ar Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin of Hartford, Miss A. B. Jennings of Fairfield, Bancel 


LaFarge of Mt. Carmel, and Theodore Sizer and Alfred R. Bellinger of New Haven.”"1 


“Description 

The medal shows, on the obverse, a group of men and women the founders of Connecticut — 
dominated by the commanding figure of Thomas Hooker holding the Fundamental Orders. At his side sits 
his invalid wife, Susannah. 


11 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Commemorative Medal, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 1, October 11, 1934, p. 1. 


Attractive case for the Connecticut Tercentenary Commemorative Medal. This image is from The Phillips Museum of Art, 
Franklin & Marshall College. 


These early settlers of Connecticut were God-fearing men and women, ‘sprung from Earth’s best blood,’ 
bred in the most advanced thought and ideals of their age. They had the strength of mind and will to 
achieve their ends. Men and women of this character established in Connecticut self-government which 
has stood for three centuries. 

The legend ‘1635-1935 Connecticut 300 years’ springs from the very heart of the medal -- an 
innovation in the madallist’s art. 

The reverse of the medal shows the transplanted grapevines of the State seal, and the motto ‘Qui 
transtulit sustinet’ -- ‘He who brought us hither sustains us.’ 

Expressive of the established traditions of Connecticut, yet quite modern in technique and feeling, the 
medals was designed by Henry Kreis of Essex, Connecticut, as Public Works of Art Project No. 20 for 
New Haven. It was struck by the Medallic Art Company. 


Distribution 

The supply of medals is limited and already the number of sales is large. The rest will be sold to those 
who apply first. About two hundred are numbered in consecutive order and because of their special value 
are being sold in attractive boxes for $5.00 each. The others, exactly the same except that they are not 
numbered, are also attractively packed, and are for sale at $1.00 apiece. There will be a postage charge 
on orders filled by mail. If the applicant desires the medal sent by first class mail and registered the 


charge will be fifty cents; if sent by parcel post and insured, the charge will be fifteen cents.” 12 


“Generous publicity given by newspapers of the State, and the assistance of Individuals and 
organizations, have resulted in an active demand for the Tercentenary Medal. Sales have been so 
numerous that it is possible the supply of 2,000 medals will be exhausted early in 1935, although it was 
originally anticipated that this number would last through much of the Tercentenary year. 

Only fifty of the numbered medals remain unsold. This lot was the first two hundred, which were 
numbered consecutively and offered for sale at $5.00 apiece. Four hundred and twenty-five of the $1.00 
medals, which are exactly the same as those priced higher, except that they are unnumbered, have been 
sold and about two hundred are on display for sale in various banks and stores of the State. 

Arrangements for the disdplay and sale in the banks and stores were made through the Chambers of 
Commerce in Hartford and New Haven. 


12 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, The Tercentenary Medal is ready for Distribution, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 2, 
November 10, 1934, p. 1. 


Those co-operating in Hartford are The First National Bank, Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Company, Travelers Bank & Trust Company, Wise-Smith & Company, 
Sage-Allen & Company, and the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 

In New Haven, the Edward Malley Company, Gamble-Desmond Company and Shartenberg’s Inc. 

Chambers of Commerce in other cities are also making arrangements for the sale of the medal. 

A novel way of distributing the medal was used recently at a dinner for officers and agents of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company. The medal was inserted in a specially designed place-card 
to provide a souvenir and gift for each guest. 

Appropriately, many persons are sending medals as Christmas gifts and greetings to former residents 
of Connecticut or to those residents of other States whose ancestors were from this State.”13 


“Praise for the Medal 

Many unsolicited letters of praise for the Tercentenary medal have been received and there has been 
considerable comment in the Press, not all of which has been entirely laudatory. 

The Numismatist, a publication for collectors, in describing the medals says it is ‘considered by art 
collectors as one of the best in recent years.’ 

‘It is a really beautiful medal,’ writes Mr. John Angel of New York, sculptor, whose work, including many 
figures in the cathedral of St. John the Divine, has place him in the forefront in his field, ‘and so different 
in this respect and many other respects from so many being turned out just now. The difficulty most artists 
are experiencing is that of doing something very different from what has gone before because they think 
they have to. This man solves the problem in the ideal way; his work is in essence modern but he has put 
in also all he knows of what the older schools have taught. He has drawn the figures as well as he knows 
how, and finished it with meticulous care. The reverse, with the grapvines is the side | like best. | think it is 
the best of that kind of design | have ever seen and the way he has made key words work themselves 


into position in the design is a stroke of genius. . .”"4 


“The Tercentenary Medal 

Only a few of the Tercentenary Medals remain unsold. Because of this, requests are now being filled 
strictly in order in which they are received as there will necessarilyu be a price change if more medals are 
ordered from the manufacturer. Unfortunately, a charge of fifty cents extra will be required, or $1.50, after 
the present supply is exhausted. The price now is $1.00. There are also about thirty of the numbered 
medals available. The numbers run from 170 to 199. These numbered medals, especially valuable to 


collectors, sell for $5.00.”15 


“Tercentenary Souvenirs 

Because of demand for souvenirs the Commission found it necessary to place a second order for both 
the Tercentenary Dinner Plates and the Tercentenary Medals. 

Of the total of 2,300 un-numbered Tercentenary Medals struck, the Commission still has on hand one 
hundred for sale at the regular prce of $1.00 There were also struck two hundred numbered medals. Five 
of these numbered medals were ordered and have not been called for by the persons for whom they were 
reserved. They are available at the offices of the Commission at the regular price of $5.00. 

A number of the second order of red and white Tercenteanry Dinner Plates remain and are on sale at 
Wylie-on-the-Green, New Haven, and W. H. Plummer & Co., 256 Farmington Avenue, Hartford. 

No further medals will be struck nor plates made. These make delightful Christmas presents. 

There are no more of the Commemorative Half Dollars available from the Commission. The United 
States Government minted 25,000 of these coins, all of which have been sold by the Commission. The 
regular price was $1.00 


Dealers in coins are quoting these half dollars currently at $2.50.”16 


13 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, The Tercentenary Medal, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 3, December 13, 1934, p. 2. 
14 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Praise for the Medal, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 4, January 29, 1935, p. 2. 
15 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, The Tercentenary Medal, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 7, April 6, 1935, p. 2. 
16 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Tercentenary Souvenirs, Final Tercentenary Bulletin, December 17, 1935, p. 1. 


Tercentenary Sonvenirs 


| Tercentenary Medal ‘ $ 1.00 
| Commemerative Half-Dollar . . 3.00 
Automobile Markers, per pair . was 
Dinner Service Plates, set of 4, $4.00; per dozen 10.00 
Architectural Guide for Conmecticut 50 
Historical Pamphlets of Connecticut lillie and history, Yale 
| University Press, New Haven 25 cents to .75 
Post cards (12}; Snapshot Packets {0}, set, each 25 
| Map of Connecticut, Commemorative Guide 19 
| “Episodes of Connecticut,” Historical plays 10 
_ Commemorative Postage Stamps, any Post Office 03 
| 


With the exception of the stamp, all of the foregoing may be 

ordered through the Tercentenary Commission at the above prices, 

| plus postage or expressage, and in case of the plates, also plus insur- 

| @nece. The subjects of the historical pamphlets, together with the 

| price of each, may be had on application. Only a few copies of the 

historical scenarios, “Episodes of Connecticut” remain. Probably no 
more will be printed. 


6617 


Image courtesy from the book “1635 Connecticut Tercentenary 1935.” A book in my Numismatic Library. 


17 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Tercentenary Souvenirs, Tercentenary Bulletin No. 9, May 8, 1935, p. 2. 


Scene from the Tercentenary Pageant, “America’s Making in Connecticut.” (See page 7.) 


‘ 
The Pageant of the Races, Tercentenary Final Bulletin image, December 17, 1935, p. 1. 


“Principals of the cast of nearly 600 actors, dancers and choristers representing nineteen races are 
shown in the picture on page one, grouped on the set of the final scene of the Tercentenary pageant 
‘America’s Making in Connecticut,’ presented by the Commission at Bushnell Memorial Hall, Hartford, 
October 8, 9 and 10. 

Enacted in a prologue, three actions and two dance interludes, the historic portrayal, subtitled ‘A 
Pagent of the Races,’ culminated in an epilogue when all witnessed the signing of a new pact of 
Connecticut. 

In the picture, the new pact rests upon the flag-draped table, while right and left, respectively, stand the 
two key pageant figures, ‘Connecticut,’ ‘The Soul of Gratitude,’ and the ‘Guardian,’ or ‘Spirit of Vigilance,’ 
each flanked by four figures in costumes of their fatherland. Behind the table, left to right, stand the 
‘Sentinel,’ the ‘Shepherd’ and the ‘Teacher who speak for the ‘Law,’ ‘Religion’ and ‘Education,’ the three 
foundation principles of Connecticut that are marked in the background of the setting itself by three ionic 
columns. Bearing their staffs of authority the ‘Laurel Escort’ of ‘Connecticut’ complete the picture. 

More than 8,000 persons were in the audiences that witnessed the three showings of the pageant, 
which was organized and produced by Percey Jewett Burrell of Watertown, Mass., with the assistant 


direction of Miss Meta A. Bunce of Hartford and Robert E. Will of Storrs.”18 


“Variety and Permanency of Effect Features of State Program 

The Tercentenary Commission arranged thirty-two events and exhibitions during the period of public 
celebrations from April 26 to October 15, which were attended by 631,810 persons. The program was 
varied, including something of interest for everyone, and a planned continuity resulted in a well balanced 
and popular progression of activities. The celebration may be said to have been in keeping with the 
manners, methods and habits characteristic of the people of Connecticut. This ideal was furthered in all 
planning and in the actual execution of the plans throughout the Tercentenary period. 

In the background of all exercises and festivities were three major objectives. The first was a 
celebration which would give to all of the people an opportunity to realize the excellence of the traditional 
background which is the foundation of the present life of Connecticut. In the furtherance of this objective 
the Commission published many historical pamphlets covering in considerable detail incidents of history 
deserving of a place in every day knowledge. A comprehensive and intense revival of the study of 
Connecticut history was also inaugurated. 


18 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, The Pageant of the Races, Final Tercentenary Bulletin, December 17, 1935, p. 7. 


This was one of the first activities and the impetus given by the Tercentenary should result in continued 
interest. The history of the state was also presented visually on a scale seldom equalled, by means of 
pageantry and parade. There were many pageants under both state and local auspices excellently 
presenting the history and tradition of town and state. 

A second objective was the bringing together of the elements of the state’s population so that the 
groups with different national antecedents might have an opportunity for intimate study of the best 
traditions of American life. 

Finally, there was intent to show and advertise the best things of Connecticut so that there might be 


available knowledge of them not only for the people within the state but in other states as well. . .”19 


State Events 


No. of 

Events Spectators 

Exhibits 21 97,710 
April 26 Mecting 1 5,000 
Yale Bow! Concert 1 12,500 
Tadustrial Exposition 1 175,000 
Norfolk Concert 1 2,000 
Pageant i $,100 
Reception 1 1,000 
Dinner t 500 
Commemorative Mecting 1 3,000 
Parade 1 300,000 
Fireworks 1 25,000 
Colonial Military Ball J 2,000 
32 631,816 

Connecticut School Days . F154 321,921 
Connecticut Sabbath uo 696,198 
1,649,929 


Tercentenary Final Bulletin image, December 17, 1935, p. 6. 


19 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Variety and Permanency of Effect Features of State Program, Final 
Tercentenary Bulletin, December 17, 1935, p. 6. 


Tercentenary Parade Draws Greatest Crowd 
to Hartford 


Tercentenary Final Bulletin image, December 17, 1935, p. 8. 


“Tercentenary Parade Draws Greatest Crowd to Hartford 

In twelve divisions, 15,000 strong, the state-wide Tercentenary parade made history as it swept along 
the two and one-quarter mile line of march in Hartford on October 12. 

Most of the 300,000 persons who witnessed the spectacle were on hand by ten-thirty in the morning, 
scheduled and actual starting time. The parade was ready to move away from the initial assembly point 
ten minutes before the appointed hour. The day was clear and cloudless, comfortable for both marcher’s 
and spectators. The crowd in the city that day, packed across the sidewalks, against the buildings along 
the streets through which the columns, bands and 110 odd floats advanced, leaning from windows, 
peering down from roof tops and filling every available seat on the several official and other grandstands 
provided, was recognized as being the greatest ever to congregate in Hartford. 


Above are shown five scenes of the parade and the crowd taken at various points along the line of 
march which extended from the starting point at the junction of Wyllys Street and Wethersfield Avenue at 
South Green, north along Main Street to High Street, south on High Street to Ford Street thence under 
the Memorial Arch and up Trinity Street to the disbanding point at Lafayette monument. 


The parade was reviewed at two points, from a city stand before the Municipal Building and a short 
distance farther north on Main Street before the Old State House where the Governor, State and 
Tercentenary officials and distinguished guests were seated. 

The five parade pictures are representative of the type of floats, and marching units as well as 
illustrative of the crowd density. The sixth picture is a night flash of aerial explosions during the fireworks 
display at Pope Park, Hartford, on the evening of Parade Day.”20 


20 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Tercentenary Parade Draws Greatest Crowd to Hartford, Final Tercentenary 
Bulletin, December 17, 1935, p. 8. 


“The general public observance of the Tercentenary has ended but it is still too soon for a complete 
review of the accomplishments and results of the anniversary celebration. There is enough information 
available, however, to indicate the magnitude of this great co-operative effort by the people of 
Connecticut. 

In every one of the 169 towns there was participation in observance of the state’s birthday. The number 
of persons who had a part in arranging or producing events and observances or made some contribution 
to the success of these events can only be estimated. Conservatively it would be about 100,000. These 
workers arranged more than three thousand seperate events. That their efforts were of public interest is 
shown by the fact that the attendance total for Tercentenary events from April 26 to October 14 was 
between four million and five million. 

The Tercentenary Commission has compiled records of 3,254 exhibitions, obsrvances and other types 
of events where the total attendance was 4,052,078. These figures do not include an estimated 
attendance of nearly one million at various Tercentenary exercises in the schools during the celebration 
program. 

There were thirty-two exhibitions and events directly under the auspices and supervision of the 
Commission. The attendance at these totaled 631,810. The committees in towns and communities 
arranged 1,433 events which were attended by 2,402,149 persons. In addition there were Education and 
Religious Observance days which were conduscted under the auspices of both the State Commission 
and the local committees. At these observances, which numbered 1,789, there was a total attendance of 
1,018,119."21 


TERCENTENARY ATTENDANCE AT EVENTS, | 
OBSERVANCES AND EXHIBITIONS 


No.of  Attend- 


STATE Events ance i 
Under direction of Commission Com- j 
mittees 32 631,810 } 
LOCAL 
Under direction of local Committees 1,433 2,302,149 ; 
CO-OPERATIVE* ' 
Under State and Local Committees 
Connecticut Religious Observance 635 696,193 
Connecticut Education Day 1,154 321,921 


3,284 4,052 078 193 


* Docs not include estimated attendance of 965,763 at various school Tercen. | 
tenary events during celebration program. i 
t 


Final Tercentenary Bulletin, December 17, 1935, p. 1. 


21 Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, Attandance Figures Indicate Popularity of Tercentenary, Final Tercentenary 
Bulletin, December 17, 1935, p. 1. 


“To A.J. Macchi from the Director of the Mint WM. H. Brett on January 12, 1959, regarding a 
request for the reissue of the Connecticut Tercentenary Half Dollar. 


Your letter of December 8, 1958 addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury asking for information 
concerning the re-issue of the Connecticut half-dollar has been referred to me for reply. 

The Act of June 21, 1934 authorized the coinage of 25,000 silver fifty-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Colony of Connecticut. The authorization amount 
was coined and delivered to the Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, and the Act is therefore fully 
executed. Additional legislation would be required to provide for a re-issue of this coin. 

The Treasury Department has consistently opposed the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
minting of commemorative coins. It is the position of the Department that these issues conflict with the 
purpose for which the coinage system was established, namely, to provide a medium of exchange; and 
that they lead to indefensible abuses, notably to traffic in them for private gain. Moreover, a multiplicity of 
designs in our coinage systems creates confusion in the mind of the public and increases the possibility 
of counterfeiting. 

President Eisenhower, on February 3, 1954, vetoed three bills that would have authorized 
commemorative coins. | enclose a copy of his message regarding S. 2474, ‘To authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the tercentenary of the foundation (sic) of the city of New York,’ and also 
a statement which sets forth the reason for the Treasury |Departments position. 

The policy of opposition to all commemorative coins was established in the Treasury Department under 
Secretary Mellon ‘s administration and has been subscribed to by all succeeding Secretaries of the 


Treasury.”22 


Cornelius Vermeule writes: “The Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford exhibits a painting, The Charter 
Oak, created by Charles De Wolf Brownell (1822-1901) in 1857. When Henry G. Kreis designed the 
commemorative half dollar for the Connecticut tercentenary of 1935 as part of the Public Works 
Administration program for the arts, he used the great oak (which was blown down in 1856) as a most 
effective composition on the obverse, and a massive eagle, thrusting like a rocket, on the reverse (fig. 
201). Pleased no doubt with the novelty of this mighty bird, the following year Kreis reversed it and tilted 
the head upward and the tips of the wings down to create the eagle on the reverse of Bridgeport’s 
centennial half dollar in 1936 (fig. 213). All elements of the Connecticut Tercentenary coin blend superbly, 
the mottoes and aphorisms disappearing amid the leafy clusters on the obverse and the balance of the 
opposite side as successful as the eagle of 1907. Kreis inherited Saint-Gaudens’s feeling for relief, space, 
lettering, surfaces, and edging. He was to continue the sharp, elongated, angular style of his eagles into 
the next decade, when he produced a startling medal of the Five Wise and Five Foolish Virgins for the 


36th issue of the Society of Medalists.”2% 


Henry Kreis Home, 46 Laurel Road, Essex. Kreis 
who lived in Manhattan bought the property c.1932 
and held it until his death. Description of 
Significance/Historical Narrative. House and studio 
of sculptor Henry G. Kreis from c. 932 to his death in 
1962. Date of Construction, c.1867. 


Courtesy of Creative Places: 
https://connecticutcreativeplaces.org/places/house- 
and-studio 


23 Numismatic Art in America, 2nd Edition; Aesthetics of the United States Coinage, Conelius Vermeule, Whitman 
Publishing, LLC, 2007, p. 174. 


Henry Kreis. 


“Henry Kreis Bio: 

Born in Essen, Germany on July 27, 1899, Henry Godfrey 
Kreis studied sculpture in Munich with Joseph Wackerle. He 
came to America, worked with Paul Manship and others, and 
achieved renown as a sculptor and portraitist. Among his 
commissions for sculpture and plaques were those for the 
Bronx Post Office (new York City), International Magazine 
Building (New York City), the Erie Court House 
(Pennsylvania), Birth of a Nation (Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia), Fort Moore Pioneer Memorial (Los Angeles), 
and the War Department Building, Social Security Building, 
and Department of Justice Building (all in Washington, D.C.). 
As an artist for the Works Progress Administration in the 
1930’s he did a large marble group for a Stamford, 
Connecticut housing project. He was a contributor to the 
Magazine of Art and for many years maintained a studio in 
Essex, Connecticut and was a teacher at the Hartford Art 
School. Kreis died in Essex, Connecticut on January 21, 
1963. 

Commemorative credits: In addition to this coin he 
modeled the portrait or obverse side of the 1936 Robinson- 
Arkansas coin from a sketch by Enid Bell and the 1936 


Paul Manship Bio: 

Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, December 25, 1885, the son 
of Charles H. and Maryetta (Friend) Manship, Paul Manship 
began his education as an artist in painting classes at the 
St. Paul Institute of Art, but he soon discovered that he was 
color-blind. He turned to modeling with clay and to 
commercial illustration, going to New York in 1905 to work 
under sculptor Solon H. Borglum. Two years later he 
enrolled in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, where 
he became a pupil Charles Grafly. Later, he worked in the 
Philadelphia studio Isadore Konti. In 1908 he was in Spain, 
and for much of the next several years he worked in Rome, 
where he was inspired by classical sculpture, thus setting 
the tone for much of his later work. Returning to America, 
Manship became an award winning medalist and produced 
numerous works at his New York City studio, many of which 
were widely distributed in numismatic circles and described 
in the pages of The Numismatist and other hobby 
publications. 

The artist was also well known as a sculptor of statues 
and plaques. Manship created a fountain for Fairmount 
Park (Philadelphia), a fountain group for Cochran Memorial 
park (St. Paul, Minnesota), the Paul J. Rainey memorial gateway to the New York Zoological Park (Bronx 
Zoo), the Woodrow Wilson Memorial for the League of Nations (Geneva), and the Prometheus Fountain 
at Rockefeller Center (New York City). Paul Vitry, curator of sculpture at Louvre, published an 
appreciation of Manship’s work. On January 1, 1913, he married Isabel Mcllwaine in New York City. 
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The couple had four children, Pauline, Elizabeth, John, and Sarah Jane Manship. Paul Manship died in 
New York City on January 31, 1966. 

The artist was also well known as a sculptor of statues and plaques. Manship created a fountain for 
Fairmount Park (Philadelphia), a fountain group for Cochran Memorial park (St. Paul, Minnesota), the 
Paul J. Rainey memorial gateway to the New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo), the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial for the League of Nations (Geneva), and the Prometheus Fountain at Rockefeller Center (New 
York City). Paul Vitry, curator of sculpture at Louvre, published an appreciation of Manship’s work. On 
January 1, 1913, he married Isabel Mcllwaine in New York City. The couple had four children, Pauline, 
Elizabeth, John, and Sarah Jane Manship. Paul Manship died in New York City on January 31, 1966. 

Manship created a fountain for Fairmount Park (Philadelphia), a fountain group for Cochran Memorial 
park (St. Paul, Minnesota), the Paul J. Rainey memorial gateway to the New York Zoological Park (Bronx 
Zoo), the Woodrow Wilson Memorial for the League of Nations (Geneva), and the Prometheus Fountain 
at Rockefeller Center (New York City). Paul Vitry, curator of sculpture at Louvre, published an 
appreciation of Manship’s work. On January 1, 1913, he married Isabel Mcllwaine in New York City. The 
couple had four children, Pauline, Elizabeth, John, and Sarah Jane Manship. Paul Manship died in New 
York City on January 31, 1966. 

Commemorative credits: This coin was his only commemorative coin credit.”"4 


[PUBLIC—NO. 446—73D CONGRESS] 
[H.R. 8833] 
AN ACT 


To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Colony of Connecticut. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That, in commemoration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Colony of 
Connecticut, there shall be coined by the Director of the Mint twenty-five thousand silver 50-cent pieces of 
standard size, weight, and fineness and of a special appropriate design to be fixed by the Director of the 
Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but the United States shall not be subject to the 
expense of making the models for master dies or other preparations for this coinage. 


SEC. 2. That the coins herein authorized shall be issued at par and only upon the request of the chairman 
or secretary of the Connecticut Tercentenary Commission. 


SEC. 3. Such coins may be disposed of at par or at a premium by said Commission and all proceeds 
shall be used in furtherance of the Connecticut Tercentenary Commission projects. 


SEC. 4. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver coins of the United States and the 
coining or striking of the same; regulating and guarding the process of coinage; providing for the 
purchase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, and redemption of the coins; for the 
prevention of debasement or counterfeiting; for security of the coin; or for any other purposes, whether 
said laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coinage herein directed. 


Approved, June 21, 1934. 
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